JOHN MILTON: THE MAN & THE POET

Satan, and from the reading of Paradise Lost one
derives two inevitable impressions: the greatness of
Satan and the greatness, of Milton. . . . Hejt: js a$d
not^God^orthe Son that oyercomes Satan.'1 Take a
single instance. When Satan and Abdiel re-encounter
one another after the latter's defiance:

Among the faithless, faithfull only he,

it is Satan who captures our imagination as in the
encounter with Death, and the meeting with Gabriel
in Eden. There is the same splendid fearlessness and
haughty assertion of liberty:

But well thou com'st
Before thy fellows, ambitious to win
From me some Plume, that thy success may show
Destruction to the rest; this pause between
(Unanswered lest thou boast) to let thee know:
At first I thought that Liberty and Heav'n
To heav'nly Souls had bin all one;2 but now
I see that most through sloth would rather serve,
Minist'ring Spirits, train'd up in Feast and Song;
Such has thou arm'd, the Minstrelsy of Heav'n,
Servility with freedom to contend,
As both thir deeds compared this day shall prove.8

But if Satan's speech fires the imagination and the
heart, Abdiel has the best of the argument, and that
argument is the central theme of Paradise Lost: and of
all that Milton wrote, the supremacy of reason, the
identification of true freedom with obedience to
reason or conscience. He has already been com-
mended for his care:

To stand approv'd in sight of God, though Worlds
JudgM thee perverse; the easier conquest now

1 Denis Saurat: La Pen$& de MiUon> Paris, 1920, p. 304.

*  So had Milton thought in 1640.

*  Parodist Lost> Book vx. 11.159-170.
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